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I. IN 2 HO DOC TI ON 



The structure of the United States government was 
conceived during the eighteenth century and remains basi- 
cally unchanged today. Since World War II the ability of 
this eighteenth century structure to respond to twentieth 
century political problems has increasingly been called into 
guestion. Ihe single greatest threat to the United States is 
the onslaught of world communism led by the Soviet Union. 

Can the open, democratic government of the United States, 
dependent cr compromise and consensus on a large scale, 
compete with that of the Soviet Union, where compromise and 
consensus have little meaning even in the Politburo? 

American strategic planners need to take into account 
the constraints on effective policy implementation engen- 
dered by the structure and process of Madisonian democracy. 
Planning done in ignorance of those constraints will have 
little hope of successful execution. 

Ibis thesis will explore these constraints, commencing 
with an historical perspective of Sovie t-American relations 
as an illustration of the danger the United States faces. 
Ihis thesis will alsc examine the principle structural and 
sociological constraints on planners and policymakers and 
investigate of the national interest as a driving force in 
American politics. 
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II. T HE SETTING 



Soviet- American relations since 1917 have been charac- 



terized by fear, subdued hostility, and mutual suspicion. 
Ibis competitive relationship is the fulcrum upon which 
international politics turns. 

It is an interesting historical coincidence that in 1S17 
both the United States and Russia had leaders operating on 
powerful ideological bases. 
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Although the ideologies are strongly divergent and anta- 
gonistic, they did net preclude some diplomatic and commer- 
cial exchange. Lenin was a realist capable of allowing 
short-term concessions to the capitalists to further advance 
the lerg-term prospects for successful communism. 

Throughout the 1920 *s the Soviet Union held out concessions 
to capitalist countries which American businessmen 
exploited. By 1930, 25% of Soviet imports were from the 

United States. 2 



l Gaddis, J.L., Russia, The Soviet Union, and The United 
States, (New York; TTHey7 T9T8y - p7B3 

2 Ibid. , p. 1 03 
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Viilscn was a more inflexible ideologue than Lenin, ana 
at no point did he abandon his belief that Bolshevism was a 
disease requiring extermination before it engulfed Europe. 
The selection of means to effect this end was the only ques- 
tion in his mind in this regard. There existed confusion as 
to whether force or cooperation was the way to tame 
Bolshevism. (This guestion has remained unanswered 
throughout the subsequent decades.) On one hand, one can 
look to the American participation in the Allied interven- 
tions in Russia in IS 18, on the other to the economic coop- 
eration of the 1920's. Wilson believed that recognition of 
the Soviet Union would lend legitimacy to the Bolsheviks. 
This recognition he was not willing to give. But he and his 
successors were unable to come to a decision as to hew to 
deal with the fledgling U.S.S.R. Given opportunities to 
harass (and possibly even strangle) the newborn Soviet 
Union, the United States did little to hurt her. 

The United States policy towards the Soviet Union was 
confused for several reasons. There was little fear cf 
Soviet power as such, but rather fear that Soviet communism 
(it was frequently called anarchism at the time) set a 
dangerous example in a war-weakened Europe. Simultaneously, 
the Soviet Union represented irresistable business opportu- 
nities for American industry. Lenin welcomed American busi- 
ness and knew the capitalist would be unable to resist the 
short-term payoffs, regardless of long-term perils. 
Additionally, America separated diplomatic and economic 
relations in a way they never were separated in the Soviet 
Union. Throughout the 1920's, the United States was unable 
to align its ideological aims with its business interests 
and economic policies. 3 



3 Ibid . , p. 10 4-105 
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The Soviet government suffered from a similar schi- 
zophrenia during this period, which compounded American 
confusion. The U.S.S.B. had two conflicting and competing 
interests. Cn one hand Russia required a period of peace and 
stability (internal and international) to repair the tremen- 
dous carnage done by World War I and to solidify the new 
regime in power. This required the establishment of cordial 
business relationships with the West, for Western capital, 
technical expertise, and finished goods were badly needed. 
Marxism demanded industrialization, and this was a tall 
order in Soviet Hussia, even without the destruction of 
World War I. 

On the ether hand international stability did nothing to 
further the prospects of the world revolution. War was 
necessary to destabilize the existing world order, pit the 
capitalists/imperialists against each other, and generally 
create opportunties for communism to rise up and establish 
the new world order. Thus the activities of the Comintern 
were crucial to ideological cohesion when faced with 
conflicting interests. The mission of the Comintern was 
very clear; 

"The destruction by war of capitalist equilibrium 
throughout the world creates favorable righting condi- 
tions for the forces of social revolution. All the 
erferts of the Communist International were and are 
designed to exploit this situation to the full.” 4 

The existence and activity of the Comintern was a funda- 
mental bene of contention between the United States and the 
Soviet Urion in the pest World War I period and probably the 
largest single barrier to the establishment of diplomatic 
relations. 



4 Cegras , J . , ed. 
1919-1943: documents 
TIess7 - 15 5ST7~P“~23B 



The Communist I nte rn ational, 

I:7975t 2S {Tie w Yorx; Oxford University 
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Eraeger, 1973) p7277 
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Ecosevelt continued to work for cooperation with the 
Soviets throughout the thirties, nowever. Hhatever his 
personal feeling about Soviet communism, he considered 
Germany and Japan to he the paramount danger. The bombing 
cf the OSS Panay in December 1937 fueled has desire to form 
an anti- Japanese coalition in the Pacific. The Munich agree- 
ment of 1938 surrendering the Sudetenland to Germany had 
similar effect on his thinking vis-a-vis the Germans. Fcr 
these reasons the Soviet-Nazi Pact of August 1939, their 
joint assault on Poland in September 1939, and the Russian 
invasion of Finland in November 1939 were a blow tc his 
hopes cf joining with the Soviet Union in containing the 
greater menaces of Germany and Japan. 

Adolf Hitler was to be the agent of improved 
Soviet-Amer ican relations. Between June and December 1941, 
he accomplished the astonishing feat of declaring war on 
Loth the United States and the Soviet Union. The "Grand 
Alliance" was forged against the (finally) common German 
foe. 

This unlikely coalition did little to ease the tension 
inherent in the Soviet-Amer ican relationship. Even before 
the wax was won, there was significant bickering among the 
Allies. The chief point of argument concerned the opening of 
a second front in Europe. Stalin then, and Soviet Leaders 
since, maintained that Great Britain and the United States 
deliberately delayed opening a second front, ostensibly with 
the motive cf allowing Germany and the U.S.S.R to exhaust 
themselves, creating an opportunity for Great Britain and 
the United States to step in and establish the post-war 
international structure. The Soviets perhaps had some reason 
for this feeling. Indeed, for every one American killed 
fighting the Germans, fifty Russians died. 7 



7 Eeitzell, R., The Uneasy Alliance: America, Britain, 
and Russia, 19 41 -19 U3T~TlTew~ior1cT~7raeqerT~T?72) ~pT~T5^ - 
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